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Leading Article* 

SECOND SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
PALM-LEAF MSS. IN TIBET 

[ WITH PLATES ] 

By Kabul* Sankptjajana 

When on the 16th February, 1936, I left for Tib< 
I was still very weak after having suffered from a seve 
attack of typhoid and mjr friends’ advice was again 
undertaking such an arduous journey. But on the la 
occasion I was not able to copy the last chapter of t] 
Pramana-virttika-Bhisya by Prajfiakaragupta which h 
the original Kirikis. The Pramapa-virttika-text w 
already in the press. Though the missing portions of l 
other three chapters I had restored from Tibetan in 
Sanskrit, the missing part of the fourth chapter I d 
not like to restore as the original was available, 
reached Nepal on the 18th February. There was amj 
time to recoup my health since generally the Tibet 
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passes arc open by the end of April. 

I left Katmandu on the ijth ApriL My pecuni 
resources were very meagre consisting of a hund 
rupees in all, plus 4 dozen film packs, two cameras, : 
some provisions. But I had resolved to copy as mud 
1 could. I took my old traversed road to Ncn 
the scat of the frontier Tibetan Magistrate, whic 
reached on the ajrd ApriL One of the two magistr 
recently had been to Nepal where he saw me. Thet 
a stria order to officials on the frontiers not to al 



any Indian to pass in, but in my case the two magistr 
had to make special concessions, as they knew 
objea and that I am known to many big offidals 
noblemen in Lhasa, having twice visited that sac 
city. 

I departed from Nenam on the 17th and after cr« 
ing Thong-la and other passes, reached Sa-skya 
the 6th May. Early in the morning, streams \» 
still frozen when I entered that sacred scat of the fam 
Buddhist teachers who, in the past, did splendid w 
for Buddhistic studies, translations of scriptures 
even for the spread of Buddliism in the far-off Mongt 
Like other parts of Tibet, this locality is also devoir 
vegetation. A few poplars and willows in pah 
gardens have had just a few buds on their brant 
and there was yet no green foliage to be seen, 
former host Kusho Do-ni-chhcn-po greeted me wit 
broad smile when he saw me. 

Now the first task before me was to copy the 
chapter of the Pramina-Virttika-Bhasya. At that tin 
thought I would have to stay for a fortnight. I 
least suspicion that Sa-skya will take about three moi 
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to finish my work there. The same day I visited the 
Phun-chhog and Do!-ma palaces, the heads of which 
ascend the throne of Sa-skya hierarchy alternately. 
I was sorry to find that the Lama of Dol-ma Palace who 
was the last hierarch and had greatly helped me when 
last time I visited Sa-skya, was no more. His two sons 
and their kind-hearted mother welcomed me with open 
hearts and showed great sympathy for my work like the 
late Lama. The childlike simplicity of the head of Phun- 
chhog Palace who is to succeed to the throne, is un- 
forgettable. Since last time whenever 1 visited him he 
tried his best to make me quite at home. He has a very 
inquisitive mind. He asked so many questions about 
my last journey to Japan, and Buddhism, and then ships, 
railways, aeroplanes, radios, and what not. The Sa- 
skya hierarchy is not only the head of one of the four 
most important Buddhist sects, but they have got a big 
state in which they enjoy the right to rule. 

On the 8th, the MS. was brought and I began to 
copy it. It took 1 1 days to finish the chapter contain- 
ing more than jooo 6lnkas. In five days more I com- 
pared the portion of the third chapter which was pub- 
lished in the JBORS. vol. XXI, Pt. II and also the 
new copy. On the ajth, I went to the two palaces to 
bid good-bye to them. The hierarch-designate told me 
in so many words that there must be more Sanskrit 
palm-leaf MSS. in Sa-skya. But the Sa-skya monastery 
is not a small temple. There can reside more than 
4000 monks in its dormitories and chapels. There arc 
many big cathedrals. Many of them have got several 
thousand volumes of Kan-jur, Tan-jur and other MSS. 
In such a jungle of books even for dozens of men, it is 
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difficult to hunt for any particular book in a few days. 
At the end he said ‘Bur you must sec Chhag-pc-lha 
khang Library-temple’ which has got many precious 
manuscripts originally possessed by the great hierarchs of 
Sa-skya from the eleventh century onward The formal 
accession was to take place in January and so the ruling 
power was still exercised by the present head of Dol-ma 
Palace. I went to sec the mother and her elder son. 
For more than two hours she kept me busy in tasting 
many Tibetan dishes, sweetmeats, fruits from distant 
Kansu and Eastern Tibet and also some European 
sweetmeats which were presented to them by the late 
Mr. Williamson (British Political Agent), when he visi- 
ted Sa-skya. I fell sorry when I recalled to my memory 
my last visit to Gantok where 1 met this kind English 
gentleman. Though our meeting was brief, he showed 
many pictures of Tibet he had collected in his journeys 
and also talked sympathetically about things Tibetan. I 
hoped to show some of my collections to him on my 
return journey but that hope was not to be fulfilled as 
he died last winter in Lhasa. 

When I said that the ‘Library-temple’ might have 
some Sanskrit MSS. not only the mother and her two 
sons but even their old chamberlain said, ‘Ah, no, 
we never heard that it contains any Indian MSS. But 
still if you want, wc will open it.’ A search was to 
be made for the key. The next day (the ajth May) 
wc went to the Lh-khang-chhen-mo built by the hierarch 
Phags-pa (iaji-8o A. G) the preceptor of the Chinese 
Emperor Kublai Khan. Before entering the 2 nd 
courtyard, on the left side of the gate there is a big 
staircase of more than jo steps, leading to the first floor. 
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It is so steep that often the descent is terrifying. After 
reaching the first floor when you turn towards the right 
you come across firstly an unassuming room, the front 
side of which is made of coarse wooden planks. From 
its outward shape no one can suspect that it is a store- 
house of such precious volumes of I nd ia n and Tibetan 
MSS. The red seal was broken and the archaic lock 
was opened. And the single panelled door was opened 
with a slight push and a cloud of dust arose. Our 
throats were choked with the thick dust and for a 
moment we could not sec what was in the interior. The 
whole floor was covered with a thick layer of dust about 
one-third of an inch. We halted for a moment to let 
the dust subside. Then we saw in the three sides of the 
room (about ao'xa50 encircling rows of open racks, 
where volumes on volumes of MSS. were kept. Most 
of these MSS. were wrapped in doth. It did not take 
much time to find the place where palm-leaf MSS. were 
kept, thanks to thdr quaint size. Moreover the present 
Tibetan custodians think it superfluous to spend a single 
penny to wrap them with doth. In the middle of the left 
row I saw one palm-leaf MS. and then after more search 
1 discovered a 5 bundles of palm-leaf Sanskrit MSS. 
There was also one paper MS. of the Kilacakrajiki. 1 
saw two or three other Sanskrit paper MSS. in Ngor and 
$halu monasteries. They were not imported from India 
but were written by Indian refugees who went to 
Tibet after the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar. But 
that shows the possibility of finding some valuable texts 
on paper. In that room there were many thousand 
volumes of Tibetan paper MSS. Most of them were 
wrapped in doth. I had a cursory glance at them but to 
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scrutinise the whole lot was beyond my power. If a 
thorough search had been made I would have got a few 
more Sanskrit MSS. 

On that day I had just a look at those palm-leaf 
bundles and it is beyond my power to describe my joy 
when I saw among those 25 volumes the MS. of die com- 
plete Pramina-Varttika-Bhasya, a portion of Dharma- 
klrti’s own commentary on the first chapter of the P.V. 
and a complete sub-commentary on the same by Kar- 
nakagomin, and also the YogacirabhQmi, a very impor- 
tant work of Asafiga which gave another name to his 
Buddhist philosophical school. Now there was no ques- 
tion of leaving Sa-skya soon. I took two bundles with 
me containing works relating to the PramJna-Virttika. 

As I had not sufficient photographic materials with 
me— specially I had no washing chemicals— «o I resolved 
to copy all these works. From next day I began my 
work. My companion Mr. Abhaya Singh Pcrcra also 
took a portion of it to copy but the high altitude 
(14.71 J feet) of Sa-skya and the Tibetan cold was an 
unfamiliar thing with him and so he could not write 
much and his health deteriorated so much that I was 
forced to send him to Ta-shi-lhun-po. For some days 
I also had headache and once I got some pain in my 
throat and I was afraid lest my old trouble of tonsils 
might recur. But in the end all was well. I wrote 500 
Slokas (16000 letters) daily. The copying work was 
finished on the 9th July, 1936. It took twelve days more 
to compare the MS. and make a descriptive catalogue 
of all the palm-leaf MSS. in the ‘Library-temple.’ 

I took a photograph of the Yogacirabhumi and also 
copied 1 J3 verses of the Adhyardhasataka foujjw i * ) by 
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Now I was free to leave for Ngor (established 
1429 A. C.). Of all the monasteries, I found Ngor with 
its large collection of Indian MSS. most difficult to 
inspect, on account of its Khan-po -in -charge’s unruly 
Steward. In reality he was the master and not the 
Khan-po (Dean). At times I was thinking that it might 
not be possible for me to get a chance of seeing the 
important MSS. of that monastery. The Steward was 
present in Sa-skya and the heads of the two palaces 
also requested him to help me. But he was in no 
mood to move. He promised that he was coming soon 
to Ngor, but I had very little faith in his word. 

Travelling in Tibet is a very dangerous affair if 
one has not got sufficient companions and some fire- 
arms. The Ku-chhung-rin-po-chhe (younger brother of 
the head of Dol-ma Palace) was often advising me— 
‘Do not travel alone, the Tibetan passes arc infested with 
robbers, they will kill you.’ Both the palaces offered 
their mules and men to take me to the Ngor, $halu and 
Ta-shi-lhun-po monasteries. I accepted the offer of 
Phun-chhog Palace. The kind hierarch and Ills much 
more kind-hearted Di-mo (lady) made all arrangements 
for my journey. He gave his own head cook, a very 
stalwart, young monk, whose sight was enough to 
frighten any passer-by with bad intentions. He also gave 
three of his best mules, two for our riding and one for 
the luggage. For the help and kindness which I re- 
ceived from the present hierarch I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful. In fact of all the people with whom I came 
in contact in Tibet, I found him the noblest Tibetan 
gentleman. I can never forget his ever-smiling face 
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and his simple courtesy. I reproduce his photog 
in gratitude. 

We left Sa-skya at noon on the ajrd July. V 
we reached the foot of the hill my companion’s i 
began to jump, and twice he was thrown on the gro 
It was impossible to ride on it any longer. We u 
ferred our loads on to it, but the second animal w 
was a pung-dc (cross between horse and shc-ass) 
also the same propensity. Fortunately some Sa- 
mulctccrs were returning to their home and 
changed our pung-de with theirs. Before we cro 
the next pass Sho-nga-la there was a heavy down-] 
of rain. Next day we were travelling dose to the l 
of a stream which had assumed the proportion • 
mountain torrent owing to the fresh rain. In 
place our mules fell down into the stream and it 
a nerve-wrecking experience to witness the box w 
contained the predous copy of the MSS., my t 
months’ labour, thrown into the water. We hurric 
bring it out and my mental agony was not over, t 
examined and found nothing damaged. 

On the ajth we were to cross the Tsha-rong-C 
which is a considerable river and in the rainy sea 
often for days, becomes difficult to cross. There 
no hidc-canocs, so one has to search for some ford 
place. It took more than two hours to find s> 
suitable place to cross over. The water was thigh-d 
While crossing it one comer of a box was under w: 
but here too no damage was done to the valu 
contents. 

We reached Ngor on the 26th. The steward 
did not arrive. I saw the other monk-officials of 
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great monastery. The two old Khan-pos of Khang-sar 
College were very pleased to see me again. They had 
been always eager to help since my last visit to this great 
monastery, but the steward who was in charge of the 
precious treasures was absent, so they could not help me. 

Next day (27th July), I went to $ha-lu (established 
1040 A. C.) which is only six hours’ journey by shoit 
cut, but in one place the path is very dangerous. There 
arc four passes but they arc not so difficult. Our friend 
Ri-sur-rin-po-chhe was present when I reached the old 
monastery. 1 had no intention to stay longer in that 
monastery for the present, as I had not the necessary 
photographic materials with me. When I was coming 
from Ne-nam the Nepalese photographer of Shi-gar-tsc 
was also travelling in the same company. I talked to 
him if he could accompany me to take photographs 
of the MSS. in some of these monasteries. He promised 
and after reaching Sa-skya, I wrote to my friends in 
Calcutta to send photographic materials. The money 
which I had with me was not enough even for travelling 
expenses. But there were Sahu Dliarmaman’s firms in 
Tibet. This devoted Buddhist ar.d his enthusiastic sons 
have been always ready to help me since my first journey 
to Tibet. I always dislike to borrow money from others, 
but in Tibet I was forced to abandon this personal 
predilection. Not to borrow meant to throw back the 
fruit of my search into these forbidden treasures of tlte 
'Tibetan monasteries. I had already received information 
that some parcels had come to Shi-gar-tse. The purpose of 
this preliminary visit to §ha-lu was that I should see the 
other MSS. which last time I was not able to sec, and 
ascertain the number of plates which will be required. 
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The monastery of Sha-lu contains many things ol 
antiquity. In its ancient chapels there arc many bronze 
images originally taken from Intlia and Nepal. On the 
walls of one of the chapels there arc fresco paintings. The 
names of some of the artists are also inscribed on theit 
works. But Indian manuscripts arc not kept in this 
monastery. About a mile from the main monastery 
hidden by the mountain creeks, there is a small monastic 
establishment called $hu-lu-ri-phug which is a branch 
monastery of $ha-lu. The founder of this new estab- 
lishment was the great scholar Bu-ston (i 290*1 564 A. C.). 
After his retirement from Sa-skya, the sylvan solitude of 
this place attracted him so much that he made it his resi- 
dence. The main chapel and some other buildings were 
built by Bu-ston himself. During the rainy season all the 
monks of $ha-lu came to reside here for their retreat. 
Indian MSS. arc kept in a very dark small room 
inside the main temple. On the 28th I went to the 
Ri-phug with the five custodians. The seals were 
broken and the door was opened. As in Chhag-pc- 
lha-khang, here too, they have got many hundred 
Tibetan MSS. The shape of some of them is quite 
like palm-leaf MSS. We made a search first in the 
racks and we got a few. Next we opened some of the 
wooden boxes which arc there and we found altogether 
thirty-nine bundles of Indian MSS. including those 
which I saw in my last journey. There was another 
small room inside it, die door of which was locked and 
sealed. It was sealed with the seal of the Tibetan 
Government, so unless you have their permission, it 
cannot be opened. I was told that it contains many 
sacred things belonging to Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
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saints. It might contain some Indian MSS., but there is 
not much possibility of it as these MSS. arc not held in 
the same esteem as some pieces of garments, begging 
bowls, or other things originally belonging to some 
sacred personality. 

I gave a cursory glance at the MSS. and I was very 
much delighted to see Manorathanandin’s glossary on the 
Pramana-Virtrika. It is a paper MS. written in Vibhuti- 
candra’s own hand. VibhQricandra was a young 
scholar from Vikramaiili University, who followed his 
teacher Slkyalrlbhadra, the last hierarch of Vikramaiili, 
in his exile after the destruction of the famous institution 
by the Muhammadans. First they went to Jagattali in 
Eastern Bengal and perhaps after the destruction of it, 
they went to Nepal, wherefrom they were invited by the 
head of the Sa-skya monastery. Thus they went to Tibet 
in 1203 A. C Apart from VibhQricandra there were 
DimSila and other scholars who accompanied Sikyairl- 
bhadra. The complete palm-leaf MS. of the Pramlna- 
Virtrika-Bh 3 ?ya (Virttikilarikira) which was discovered 
in the Sa-skya monastery originally belonged to DinaSila, 
and the fragmentary MS. of the same book at Sa-skya 
was in Vibhuricandra’s handwriting. I was quite fami- 
liar with his writing. At the end of the MS. of Manora- 
tharun din’s gloss VibhQricandra wrote these verses : — 

At the end of the MS. of the — 



(i) To his teacher (rnwifbnr): — 
fHnW* trif- 

fonpj fawA.-wmrwd'nq 
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qR Tww*Tf«cfto SMiafiofVio i *is*0v 

* *fl*U'KO<BO Tt(?fo) Hfa'«*S«*4 

B$«T (?BBO).. 

(2) As a farewell to some king (perhaps Grags-pa- 
gyal-tshan of Sa-skya): — 

«nr tjmoIjWt to Toft ttoi ofr o|o?f 11 
***4i*> !•«* wofo Mi«^i Hfrprt 11 
qoft" b*t tw boo oowto (sic) 11 
UBtrTMfMrrau *r»wo«fwo : 1 



rolrfin 



^BNn 

mpft oyoftot tft gvfWlutl to 11 

WTf 



|fa oft WTtWWTTS T H lO U l HWt K l f^JT 

fW«* orf inorotfr nnaY ( 1 ) 
(f:raft«ifto*T l) 
orrorfo ott: no (11) 

ftOfOT* OTtO: vft-OTOTt 1 

t iot^ o^foTrrf'j wwnaftn^ nft ijit (1) 

(3) He resolves to come hack home: — 

OOWOO T«fVjrT w. W*0O*0T0B*0ft: 

wfirtrfw ft (?) ft foofo ( ? ) fttormno tost rofrrt 1 

W ffOtOT OOTOOJOT OtftUi: II 

OlOT^ft OT TO 1 Tift TOWt OT1T (l) 

ftrfto orroom (?) frwn* (1) 

(4) As a farewell to his teacher:— 

fTftT «*oIv jW ft^OTT^TT^BW: I 
TO’TTrftf^rt mrafimt fo^ro «nj 1 

(w^ wi TOwufqew 1 ) 
30frt tft fft OT OTOBWTOSISOeOTT TO (|) 
f0WTTftofrof?75Ol: Tooh^footvo: (||) 
fct (?0)*0 B BOWhtk (?) ofTWTO *TTW ( 1 ) 



o: 
(") 
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(5) Medical prescription on the first cover.— 

wfai arte amt «rt art (a? ) v wtgfi mjssaTv 
ifo ipat <o 11 atrWrt 

Quotations from so ire texts:— 

a: ifrtinH fanm want ii anaav fwn (1) 
art e* fatfttit faaat ata aa: 1 

aranaTrati faafa fafaai ara uu«<ji aat: (1) 
fhn aa a i rta fr aaaatw ra ni art aa: 11 

( 6 ) aaTa*jara anfjrafaa aa*a atrt ytata aifaa 1 
aamfar^ taaata n'jau. eftrt faawatfe^aca: 1 

—the first verse of the awaaaie* by Dihnaga. 

(7) Pages of each chapter of n a taaif w aa fa MS.:— 
artafafa aaa a ?o atafwtihucal 

ataa a vt »<w^i rt:«( ?ats)rtrt | tfant 
tart a c* 
arrt a t*H 

From a palm-leaf now in the library of B. & O. R. 
Society:— 

ats^paT ate ftatai ^fat aaa. . . .^ (') 
ffv?ir jrfpn TO (11) 
tfftt f TO qftffcf p nrt i yn i 

aiWMmw r e mairt (?) frt Mri f (a)* (1) 
at atrttj a hwnM aiaa at axnrt aatfaa 1 
^taaW(a) «ja aa(sf)faarrtaai*tT aaa: aart (u) 

These verses show that Vibhuticandra was not happy 
in his exile. At one time he bade adieu to the land of 
snow and on his way to India he came down to Nepal 
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from where he wrote a letter to some one, the intro- 
ductory verse of which is preserved in the palm-leaf. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, palm-leaf was 
the only writing material used in India. But the Indian 
scholars who went to Tibet at that time have freely 
used paper. It was natural, for palm-leaf is not avail- 
able in Tibet unless it is imported from India and close 
relations with China had made the use of paper more 
prevalent in Tibet. I also noted the small palm-leaf 
MS. of the Pramina-Vamika text in which unfortunately 
the first chapter is missing. 

On the 19th I reached Shi-gar-tsc. The parcels of 
photographic materials had not yet arrived from Gyan- 
tsc, so I had to wait for them. During my last visit I 
had heard about some palm-leaf MSS. in the monastery 
of Nc-ri-ri-thog (wrongly written Nga-ri-ri-phug in 
my last note). On the and August I visited that place 
which is about six miles from Shi-gar-we in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra. I was under the impression that the 
monastery is a branch of $ha-lu and so I thought that it 
might contain some ancient MSS. But the monastery 
belongs to the yellow-cap sea and it was established 
about jo years ago by Yong-rin-lama, a tutor of the 
present Ta-shi-lama. The MSS. is a copy of the Parijika 
Pili in Sinhalese characters which was acquired by the 
late Lama from some Sinhalese pilgrim in India, when 
he visited Buddhist sacred places with His Holiness the 
Ta-shi-lama in 1905 A. C. 

From the jth August to t jth August we were busy 
with taking photographs of the important Sanskrit 
MSS. in §halu-ri-phug. The plates which were sent 
from India were not ordinary plates. The photographic 
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knowledge of our photographer friend left much to 
be desired, so he succeeded in spoiling all the fifty 
process plates which I had received. Luckily I had 
asked him to take a few doz e ns of his own plates which 
I borrowed from him. But they were not enough to 
copy all the required MSS. In the meantime, 1 and 
Mr. Abhaya Singh were engaged in copying Manoratha- 
nan din’s commentary. I also warned to copy the Tarka- 
jvili, Vigraha-vyivartani and Kjaru-bharigadhyaya. 
I needed more photographic materials for which I sent 
many letters and telegrams, but I was not sure about 
their arrival. It was already the middle of August 
and after one month winter was to begin, so 1 could 
not calmly wait. I was very thankful to the custodians 
of §ha-lu and specially to my friend Ri-sur-lama, who 
permitted me to take all the four manuscripts with me 
to Gyan-tse. 

$ha-lu monastery is a little more than one mile away 
from the road Shi-gar-tsc-to-Gyan-tsc. On the 16th 
August we started for Gyan-tse where we arrived by the 
evening of the 17th. I sent a fresh wire and a few days 
later I learnt that seeing the difficult journey through 
the Himalayan passes none of the dealers was ready to 
send the things by V. P. P. Being at the place where 
they have got Telegraph and British Post Office it was 
not didicult to arrange the payment through the firm of 
Dharmaman Sahu, but we had to wait for the arrival 
of the parcels. In the meantime we were busy in copy- 
ing the $ha-lu MSS. 

After receiving the required materials we left 
Gyan-tse on the 8th September on our way to Shi-gar- 
tsc. The copying of the three MSS. was finished, so 
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wc returned them to the custodians on our way back to 
Shi-gar-tsc. The MS. of the K$anabharigadhyaya was yet 
to be finished, so 1 kept it with me and after copying it, 
returned it through a Nepalese friend. At $ha-lu 
I heard that the Steward had come to Ngor and 1 must 
hurry up. 

To hire the riding or pack animals is not an easy 
job in Tibet. Often many days are wasted. So we 
had to wait two days to get the required mules and 
horses. The time also at our disposal was very short. 
Already the leaves of poplars, and willow trees were 
changing their green to yellow. Ngor, Nar-thang, 
Pos-khang, and Ta-nag monasteries were to be visited. 
Thinking that it would not be possible to visit personally 
all the four, 1 sent Mr. Abhaya Singh to Ta-nag. The 
information about the MSS. belonging to that monastery 
as recorded in the present catalogue was brought by 
Nyiydcirya Abhaya Singh. 

On the rath September wc went to Ngor which is 
only half a day’s journey from Shi-gar-tsc. To my 
utter disappointment I found that the Steward had left 
Ngor five days earlier. His brother Lama Gcn-dun 
was present. After enquiry I found that the key of 
the MS.-room was with him. 1 begged him to open 
the room as the other four custodians had given their 
consent. Ihe two influential Lamas of KhaA-sar who 
were themselves among the five custodians also request- 
ed and pleaded on my behalf, but he did not comply.’ 
The matter went so fir that my friends became angry 
with him and threatened to break the seal and open 
the room. “We have given our word to the Gya-gar 
Lama who has taken so much trouble to come to our 
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monastery. We must help his sacred mission of placing 
the Buddhist scriptures before the Indian people.” 
I persuaded them not to break open the door and instead 
send a letter to the Steward who was living about a day’s 
journey to come back, and I requested them to send 
me information about his return. 

We stayed for the night, and the next day (13th 
September) we went to Nar-thang monastery (est- 
ablished 1 1 j 3 A. C), famous for its big block prints of 
Kanjur and Tanjur. I did not hear about the existence of 
any Indian MSS. in that monastery, but they have many 
things of antiquity among which are a dozen old paintings 
on canvas originally imported either from India or Nepal. 
In technique they resemble the paintings of Ajanta. There 
is also a twelfth century stone model of the Mahibodhi 
temple at Bodh-Gaya. It is in the black stone of Gaya. 
Apart from the main temple it has many other chapels 
and stOpas, the portion of Surtga railings, the surround- 
ing walls and the three main gates. Unfortunately, the 
plank on which the whole edifice was fixed is missing, so 
except the positions of the main temple and three gates 
(bearing inscriptions in Tibetan letters), we cannot 
know the position of other monuments. Owing to its 
antiquity the model is not well-preserved. There is 
another wooden model which is a copy of the above and 
is in good preservation. Here too the original plank is 
missing. The model shows that the Mahabodhi temple 
had three gates, the main-gate was on the cast and there 
were two gates to the north and the south. The main 
temple had three doors on its eastern side, two of which 
were only blind and only the middle one was for 
entrance. There was also a door on the western side 
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but this to also blind through wliidi iliere was no 
access to the interior. In my last journey I bad discovered 
a ‘‘travel-diary” by a Lo-tsa-va (? Gro-bdud-rtsc , bom 
iijj A, C,) from this very Nan hang monastery, who 
was present at Bodh-Gaya when the Muhammadan 
soldiers came to desecrate and destroy the temple and 
images of \fababodhi. He was an cyc-witncss to this 
act of destruction. In his notes he describes flic position 
of many sites inside aud outside the walls of Mahdbodbi, 
1 think this stone model was taken by the same Lo- 
tsa-va who wrote this note. I took photographs of 
the models and a few of the paintings but the later 
did not come out well as we lad not the colour sensitive 
process plates with us. 

The new day (14th September) we went to Slii- 
gar-isc. I tried my best to visit Pos-khang but it was 
harvest season so even alter promising high rates, 1 was 
not able to get conveyance. On the 17th September 
I received a message from Ngor dial the Steward load 
come and I must go at oocc. With great difficulty 1 
found two ponies and 00c donkey for our luggage and 
next day we went to Ngor. The Steward told me that 
he would stay only three or four days, so I must finish 
my work within that time. The same MS.-room was 
opened. Like Sa-skya, here too the Indian MSS. are 
mixed up with Tibetan MSS. numbering about 1,000 
volumes. The Sanskrit MSS. which 1 had separated in 
ray last visit were put in one place. I made a little 
search for new MSS. in the heaps of the other MSS. 
and my trouble was well-rewarded when T found a 



complete copy of AbhidhamukoSa-btesya by Vasu- 
barnihu and a copy of Sarahxpa’s DohakoSa. For the 
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next three days we devoted all our rime in taking 
photographs of some of the important MSS. 

On the aznd we again ttumed to Shi-g-r-lsc, since 
I did not abandon the idea of visiting Pus-khang, but 
the photographer refused to go. 1 bad sufficient plates 
and washing chemicals, bur the plates were not of the 
size of my camera. 11 ms I gave up the visit to Pos- 
khang and left Shi-gar-tsc oc the and October on my way 
to Sa-skya where I reached on the 31b. I was not certain 
about tike photographs of the YogicJrrbfatirui which 
I took during try Ut visit. So 1 wanted to copy it from 
the MS. Sa-ikya is 14,713 it. above the sea-level, so it is 
colder than Lhasa and $hi-g»M*e. From the tjth 
October onward, the temperature waa so low that ever, 
in the noon it was impossible to use my hand, the 
fingers becoming numbed, and I was forced to warm 
my hands 00 charcoal fire. 1 took a few photographs 
of the beautiful Indian bronzet, about one hundred 
and fifty of wtiich arc kept in the Oya-gar-lha-khang. 

I did not expect that 1 would not be able to finish 
the work up to the end of October. It was very cold 
in Sa-skya and I had to cross many high passes 
before reaching the Indian plain. The lord of Dol-ma 
Palace gave his mules and trusted men to accompany 
me up to Sikkim- The younger bxorher, when he 
knew that I had no lamb-skin trousers, exclaimed, “you 
will die in these Hinulayaa passes. Wait for two day » 
more and 1 will make occ for you." When 1 expressed 
my inability to stay even fox one day lie offered 
Ills own new lamb-skin trousers which he had never 
used. Living these days in the warm rooms 1 bad 
no idea of the temperature of the passes and I realised 
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the truth of my friend’s remarks while passing the last 
pass La-cnhen, though I had covered myself in lamb- 
skin clothing from head to foot, I was still shivering. 

With a thankful heart and many sweet memories 
I left Sa-skya on the 30th October and after taking one 
day’s rest at Ma-bja I crossed the boundary of Tibet on 
the 4th November. On the La-chhen pass, on both 
sides for miles and miles, the land was covered with 
white snow. Some days back there had been a heavy 
snow storm and the pass was dosed for a few days. 
I was among the first batch of travellers who crossed 
it when it was opened again. 
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Ir is different from the «r«f-nwj* (47,87, Vol. XXI, Part I). 

•The latter portion of this MS. is found in the Ngor monastery (ibid tjo). 
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Out of JO} leaves 48 (2-21, 51-55, 57-79) arc missing, 
begins — "'rr *H4 't4To i (as usual) 1 vrci»4H4wm«Pisni «t£ft ttt mfiRt(i) 
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1 6b — "artwtopw itth vm. n" It is one of the three basic texts of 

Yogachara School. 
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HINDU CONCEPTION OF MORAL SCIENCE 
Bj Professor C C Sznha 
Man is an Epitome of the Universe. 

The following are the five aspects of man : — 
(“Pafichakoso hi Sarva pinda- Prati $ thi tab ' y. 

The nutrimcntidous involucrum : Tlie Physical 
Body, constituted of material elements. (Anna- 
mayah KoSah). 

The tenuous involucrum : The Vital Body which 
guides the senses. (Prinamayafc KoSafo). 

The Mental Body, the pcrcciver of sense objects. 
(Manomayah KoSab). 

The cognitional involucrum: The Intellectual 
Body. It discriminates and reasons upon the 
materials supplied by the Mental Body. (Vijnl- 
namayah Kofah). 

The Beatific invohxcxum : Tire Divine Body. 
It is the sheath of bliss. It generates pleasure 
in the bodies mentioned above. (Ananda- 
mayafc KoSafc). 

These five bodies correspond to the five planes of 
the universe : — 

i. Mineral Kingdom, 
a. Vegetable Kingdom. 

3. Animal Kingdom. 

1 SOrya GM; Simbhu GM; PaAdudrf. ch. L 54, JJ, j6. 
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j. Divine Kingdom. 
Man is an End to Himstlf. 




Man is superior to* other living creatures (JaAga- 
me$u viSe$ena manuyyab) 1 . Living creatures, other 
t han man, lack discriminative knowledge of right and 
wrong. (Na tc$irh sadasajjfiinatn viveko na cha)*, 
Man i$ a moral being (Manu$yc$u dharmid har- 
main pravana te/. In man 



Mind is superior to senses (Indriyebhyo manah 
pQrvam) 4 . 

Intellect is superior to mind (Buddhib paratari 
tatab) 4 . 

Intuition is superior to intellect (Boddhcb pa ra- 
ta ram jfiinam) 4 . 

The Divine in man is superior to intuition (Jfii- 
nit paratacuh nuhat) 4 , and this is the goal of 
human evolution. For, 

It is the highest good; (Yallibhinniparo 13- 
bhab)*. 

It is the highest happiness; (Y atsukhinnipa- 
ram sukham)*. 

It is the highest knowledge; (Yajjfiininnapa- 
ram jfiinam) 9 . 

It transcends sense-experience; (Atindriyam)*. 



* D^BSgwuS^PMtT £ i 

1 MahlbhlraJam, Sind Parva 194. 19. Deri Bhigavaiam, 
Book IH. ck. xj. 

4 Mahibhintam, Sintmam 104. 10. 

* Atmabodhafc. 

* YogaAikhopanisaL 
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It is intuitive; (Buddhigrahyam) 1 . 

It is imperishable; (Anakjaram) 1 . 

The Divine in man becomes manifest (Devatistat- 
prakaiante) 1 when the senses have been controlled 
(Nigrihitendriyasyisya)*, when the mind has been 
regulated (Kurvanasya mano vaic)* and when the 
intellect has been disciplined (Buddhim nigrihniy 5 t)* 

Man is a Moral Being. 

Man is a moral being because his activities arc 
not limited to self-preservation (Sarlrayitrapi cha tc 
na prasidhyedakarmanah)*, but he is able to form 
ideas of what is good and bad (Dharmi-dharmau cha 
nirnlya) 4 and to avoid that which is bad (Adharmarn 
tyaktumiiatc) 4 . 

In him his conative energy takes the direction of 

A. Volitional Activity. 

B. Intellectual Activity. 

C. Moral Activity. 

A. Volitional Activity : Consciousness of his 
volitional activity has the following forms— 

He thinks that his senses themselves do their 
respective works. (“Indriyinindriyirthe- 
$u Vartantc” iti dhirayan)*. 

He thinks that an internal deity in him makes 
him work. (Kenapi devena hfidi sthitena 
yathi niyuktosmi tatha karomi) 4 . 

1 YoeaSikhopanisat. 

* Mahabbaratam, Sinti Parva, eh. at j. si. iB-jo. 

* Gtti. Mahibhiratam, Bhijma Parva 17. 18. 

• DhWa GIti, eh. III. 

“Glti. 

• Sikiininditin^^inj uddhrisam Y^ mili vi rhipatp- 
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He thi n ks that nature makes him work. 
(Prakfityaiva cha karmani krivamanini 
sarvaiah) 1 . 



He thinks that God or his destiny makes 
him work. (Naham kaircSvarah karri 
karma va priktinam mama )*. 

He thinks that it is he who works but the 
consequence of his action rests with God. 
(Udyamah prinibhih kixyyo yatha buddhi 
yathi balam, pararii phalinti karmini 
tvadadhlnini Sankara)*. 

He thinks that it is he who works but with 
the help of his senses using them as his 
instruments. (Kriyaroi$endiiyaib karmin- 
yaharh karomi/. 

He works but indifferent to success or failure. 
(Sidhyasidhyofo samo bhutvfi)*. 

He works with a view to the highest good 
unperturbed by any disturbance. (Svaya- 
muchchalitc dehe dchi mtyasamidhini)*. 

Aaion done from the sense of duty. (“Karma 
kartavyam” ityeva vihitdvcva karmasu)*. 

Action for the sake of aaion. (Akimayi- 
nasya cha sarvakimalj)* 

Action for the sake of knowledge and for its 
development. (Sahayatam vrajet karma 



* GW. 
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jfianasya hitakari cha) 1 . 

Action is God. (Kamu Brahma vijanati)*. 
He is simply the seer of action and never 
its doer. (Sik$yaham kinchidapyatra na 
korve napi kirayc)*. 



B. Intellectual Activity : Consciousness of his 
intellectual activity passes through the following 
stages of development (saptinam jnana bh Omlnim) 4 — 
i. Jninadi: It implies — 

Introspection (Antardfi^im labheran) 4 

Speculation about Truth (Tattvajijfiisavah) 4 . 

Speculation about the origin of the World — 
Cosmogony. (Sp $pm nidkfya tasyifeha 
kartiram) 4 . 

Consciousness of Self. (Atmajfianlyavljasya 
prarohab). 4 

Disappearance of ignorance. (MOlamajfti- 
navpkjasya sarvathi sithilSyatc) 4 . 
a. Sannyisadi : It implies— 

Discrimination of vinuc and vice. (Dharmi- 
dharmaucha nirniya) 4 . 

Rejection of vice. (Adhannam tyaktumi&tc) 4 . 
3. Yogadi : It implies — 

Acquisition of moral energy. (Ptipya Sakti) 4 . 

Habit of self-control. (Chittavrittiniro- 
dhasya) 4 . 

Knowledge of difference in identity. (Ekatat- 
tvasya prithaktvena) 4 . 



‘Devi Gita. 

• JIvanmukta Gltl. 

• AvadhOtopamsat. 

• Dhiia Giti, ch. III. cf. YogarUi,tha. 
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Appearance of ‘EJative sense.’ (Pratyak$am 
nan v alanlrilram y. 

4. Lllonmukti : It implies — 

Unreality of the phenomenal world. (Mayi- 
vilasitam chaitaddriivate sarvameva hi) 1 . 
Aversion for the unreal. (Na ta tr a me 
abhil3$ostiy. 

Knowledge of 0 *ta or essence of reality. 
(Tattvam vai prakntirviduh) 1 . 
j. Satpadi : It implies — 

Disappearance of dualistic conception. (Ab- 
hedajfianamiptum) 1 . 

Knowledge of the self-existent. (Sadbhivasya 
jfianam) 1 . 

6. Anandapadi: It implies — 

Bliss. ( An a nd afry. 

Knowledge of parallclistic monism. (Eki- 
dhire tu ja<Jam cha chctanamy. 

7. Paratpari : It implies — 

Identity of Self and God. (Brahmismlti 

matihy. 

Disappearance of difference. (Bhcdajfiinala- 

yenay. 

Unity in plurality. (Ekatvaprada rt aka m y. 
According to Vijnu Giti the following are the 
three stages of intellectual development (Tisro bhu- 
myah prakirtitaby — 

First stage: Inferential knowledge of the uni- 
verse and its creator (Jagataicha jagatkarturjnanamy 



1 Dhila Giti, ch. III. 
* Vijnu Giti, ch. VL 
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and indifference to enjoyment. (Bhogapararimu khaJi) 1 . 



Second stage: Complete knowledge of mind 
and body. (Kjetra-ksetrajnayostatha samyagjfianam) 1 . 

Third stage : Knowledge of absolute monism. 
(Advaitasattvam hi jhaneninubhavan) 1 . 



C Moral Activity : Man is a Moral Being, 
because (i) he can will what is good (Subhcchhi)*; 
(a) he has the power to judge and do what is right 
(Vichirana)*; (j) to control his senses (TanuminasI)*; 
(4) to know what is true and real (Sattvapattih)*; (j) to 
do away with the distinction between external and 
internal things (PadirthlbhSvani)*; (6) to free himself 
from attachment (Asarasaktih)*; and (7) to under- 
stand the identity of God and man (TuryyagJ)*. 

Man is a Moral Being, because 

He can control his mind (Samab). 

He can control his senses (Dumb). 

He can avoid objects of desire (Uparatib). 

He can be indifferent to pains and penuries 
(Titikjl). 



He can master confidence (Sraddhi). 

He possesses the power of contemplation and 
reflection (Samidhanam). 

Man is a Moral Being, because he can control his 
x. Physical Body by Asana*. Its effccts- 
It makes us free from disease (Asanena rujam 



1 Vi,ou Gita, eh. VI. 
* Siv* Suhhitl 
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It strengthens our physical system (Asanena 
vapurvpddham)*. 

a. Vital Body by restraining breath (Prapa- 

yimah)*. Its effects — 

Santih — Cessation of sin (Sahajagantukanam 
cha plpinim Sintiruchyatc)*. 

Praiantib — Disappearance of ignorance (Ta- 
maso'ntarbahimiiah praiintib parigiyatc) 4 . 

Dlptib— Divine intuition. (Atitinagatanim 
cha darianam)*. 

Prasidah— Self-realisation (Svasthati y 4 hi 
buddheb prasidab parikirtitab/. 

j. Mental Body by restraining senses (PratyihJ- 

~b f. 

(Vijayebhyab indriyirthebhyab manoniro- 
dhanam)’. 

4. Intellectual Body by mental abstraction 

(Dhirani)* 

(Manas ab prathamam st hairy am dhiranitah 
prajiyate) 4 . 

5. Intuitive Body by meditation (Dhyinam)*. 

(Ninyam padartham jiniti dhyinaraetat pra- 

klrtitam)*. 



Go nk» 



«$iva 



Yljfiaralkya. 



• Gorakja Satbhiti. 

1 Maijdaia Bticnucopaiusit. 

• Garud* Purinam a. abo Mlrkandcya Puiiaam. 

• Yogachfidlnupyupanifat. 
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Origin of Moral Same. 

A. Psychological Explanation. 

B. Theological Explanation. 

C Ethical Explanation. 

A. Psychological Exp l a n a ti on. 

At first there was no sovereignty (Naiva rijyam) 1 , 
no king (Na rijislt) 1 , no chastisement (Na cha dan^ah) 1 
and no chastiser (Na dintjikah) 1 . All men used to 
protect one another righteously (Dharmcnaiva p rajah 
sarvi rak$antisma paras pa ram) 1 . But (i) Un- 

hesitating action gave rise to miseries (Khedarn 
paramupajagmuh)*; (a) miseries caused error (Tatas- 
tanmoha iviiat)*; (3) error blurred perceptions of men 
(Najtiyitn pratipattau)*; (4) ignorance caused cove- 
tousness (Lobhasya vaiamipannah)*; (j) covetousness 
gave rise to lust(Klmo nimiparastatra pratyapadyata)*; 
(6) lust produced wrath — a compound of pride and 
passion (Rigo nimibhisanspriiat)*; (7) with wrath 
discrimination between right and wrong disappeared 
(NSbhyajinanta Kiryyakaryyc)*; (8) want of discrimi- 
nation gave rise to unrestrained indulgence (Do&i- 
dojath cha nityajan)*; (9) unrestrained indulgence 
became the source of untold miseries (Varimanahkaya- 
jairduhkhaih) 7 ; (10) repentance is the offspring of 
misery (Nirvedo jayatc) 7 ; (n) repentance evoked deli- 



ch. al. 

Mahibhiraum : Sind Parva— 59. 14. 
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bcration as to means of liberation from pain (Nirve- 
dSjjayateduhkhamokjavichirani) 1 ; (xa) deliberation 
made them coosdous of defects (Vichiranacbcha do$- 
adarianam) 1 ; (13) exposure of defects made science 
possible (Do?anarb darianichchaiva ) n l n a s a m bhavafr) 1 . 

B. Theological Explanation. 

When, due to unhesitating action, confusion set 
in (Viplute naraloke)* and righteousness was lost 
(Dharmo nifamathigamat) 1 , the gods sought the pro- 
tection of Brahman (B rahmig a rn Saragam yayufe)* who 
for the good of all (Sreyohath chintayijvimi) 4 , com- 
posed by the light of his own divine intelligence, a 
treatise consisting of a hundred thousand lessons 
(Adhyiya sahas ranirii fatafichakre svabuddhijam) 4 . 
After this the divine Sira composed an abridged 
treatise, called Vai4illk*a consisting of ten thousand 
lessons (Bhagavin Sivafc safichik*epa utal? iistram... 
Vaifilikjamiti proktam) 4 ; the divine Indra abridged 
it into a treatise, called Vihudag<Jaka consisting of 
five thousand lessons (Tacbchhistram safichik?epa 
Purandarab. . .yaduktam Vihudagdakam) 4 ; Bphaspati 
abridged the work still further into a treatise con- 
sisting of three thousand lessons and called it Birhas- 
patya — (Barhaspatyam taduchyate) 4 ; next Kavi reduced 
it further into a work of a thousand lessons (Kavifc 
Samkjepamabravir) 4 . 

* KQrma Purio»m. Putr»bhlg«b, ch. xS-55. 

ch. »L 

* Mihahblmira, Slcri Pam— 59. ai. 
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In view of the short span of life, the great Risis 
did thus, for benefiting the world, abridged the 
science of human conduct- (Evam lokanurodhcna 



sastrametanmaharvibhih samkjiptamahurvijnaya mar- 



tyanam hrasameva cha) 1 . 



C. Ethical Explanation. 



i. Diversity in ethical theories— 

Some praise peacefulness (Anye sima pra 
samsan(i) 1 . 

Some praise exertion (Vyiyiiminaparc 
janib)*. 

Some praise sacrifice (Yajftamcva praia- 
rhsanti)*. 

Some praise renunciation (Sannyisama- 
parc janih)* 

Some praise sovereignty (Rijyanickc pra- 
Sarhsanti)*. 

Some praise benevolence (Dinamckc pra- 
i&riisanti)*. 

a. Diversity generates doubt (Samiayafichai- 
kam chhettumarhasi...kiroc$ahcha bliavcch- 
chhrcyab)*. 



j. Doubt stimulates inquisitiveness (Nanu- 
sandhch pari puja) 4 . 

(Dharmadharmavivakjayam na mano me 
sthiram bhavet)* 

4- Inquisitiveness gives rise to reflection and 



Mahibhiralam, Sand Parra cfa. 59. aL 80-86. 

- »•' " W 

Devi BhagaTatam. Bk. j. ch. L 
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criticism (Vivekabodhcna sub'nasubha vicha- 
xanim) 1 . 

j. Science is the outcome of reflection and 
criticism (Vichatat jfiivate tattvam) 1 . 

The Problem of Moral Stunn. 

A. Ethical Problems. 

B. Psychological Problems. 

C. Metaphysical Problems. 

A. Ethical Problems. 

1. What is Right? (Koyam dhannafc)» (Ko 
dharnuh kldplo dharmachinham) 1 . 

What is its source ? (Kuto dharmah) 1 . 

Is it for service in this wodd? (Ihirthafc)*. 
Is it for service in the world to come? 
(Kiraamut rirthalj)*. 

Is it for service both here and hereafter ? 
(Ubhayirtho hi v*)*. 

a. What is Good? (Kith iteyah Paramlr- 
tham)* (Kim paramam sidhyam) 4 . 

Ethics has to enquire — 

By what disposition (Kith $flab)*. 

By what course of duties (Kirn sama- 
chirafc)*. 

By what knowledge (Kim vidyi)*. 

By what energy (Kith parikramah)*. 



•Devi 

•Y 



\ l iSk WnUff, 



* Visouporloam Put Q. ch. 14. si. ix. 

* Sirapuripam, Vidyrfrua Suhhhi. ch. L 

* Mahlbhiiatam. and Parra, ch. *19. sL 1. 
T Deri Bhagaratam. Bk. j. ch. L 
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the highest good cm be attained (Prapnoti Brahmanah 
sthanam) 1 . 

3. What is Duty? (Kim karma kimakarmcti)* 
What course of duties should be per- 
formed and by whom? (Kim kasya 
cl harmacha ranam)*. 

What are the characteristics of duty? 

(Kimvi dharmasya lakjanam)*. 

What are the different kinds of duty? 
(Dharmah katividhah)*. 



Right, Duty and Good arc interdependent (Eka cveti 
janlhi tridhi dharmasya darianam)*. 

B. Psychological Problems. 

In investigating the nature of the highest good, 
Ethics has indirectly to treat of certain psychological 
problems which arc— 

What is the nature of the agent who performs 
action ? 

What is the nature of the action which is 



performed ? 

What is the nature of the end for which an 
action is done ? 



r . Nature of the subject. 

Man is endowed with three attributes* : — 
(a) Sattva or Purity — corresponding with 
intellect. 



1 Mahibhiraom, Siati Parra, ch. 119. sL 1. 

* „ Bhisma Parva, „ at. „ 16. 
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(b) Rajas or Activity — corresponding with 
volition. 

(f) Tamas or Passivity — corresponding with 
emotion. 

In some the Sattva quality, in some the Rajas quality 
and in others the Tamas quality is predominant. 
(Sattvam na kevalam kvapi na rajo na tamastatha... 
vimdhyanti porasparam) 1 . Hence there are three 
kinds of Agent : Sittvika, Rijasika, and Timasika. 
(f) Sittvika Agent : 

He is free from attachment (Muktasahga^i)*. 
He is endowed with constancy and courage 
(Dhpryutsihasamanvitab)*. 

He is indifferent to success and failure (Sid- 
dhyasiddhyorni rvikirab) 1 . 

He never talks of himself (Anaharovidl) 1 . 

(a) Rijasika Agent : 

He is full of affection (Rig!)*. 

He desires to enjoy the consequence of 
actions (Kamuphalaprcpsub) 1 . 

He is covetous (Lubdhah)*. 

He is cniel and impure (Himsitmakafuchib)*. 
He is moved by joy and sorrow (Har$aiokan- 
vitaty>. 

(3) Tamasika Agent : 

He is incapable of application (Ayuktah) 4 . 

He lacks discrimination (Prakfitah) 4 . 

1 Devi Bhi nwam , Part III. ch. VIII. 

1 Wahibhanom, Bh 4 m Part*. ch41.lL 16. 
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He is obstinate and deceitful (Stabdhah 
sattvah) 1 . 

He is malicious and slothful (Naikritiko’ 

He is despondent and piocrastinativc (Vi$adl 
dlrghasOtri) 1 . 

As there are three kinds of agent so there arc three 
kinds of action — 

(i) Sittvika Action : 

It is prescribed by the scriptures (Niyatam)*. 

It is done without any attachment (SaAgara- 
hitani)*. 

It is performed without desire or aversion 
(A rigad vejatah)*. 

It is done for its own sake (Aphalaprcpsuni 
karma)*. 

(a) Rajasika Action : 

It is performed with an object in view 
(Kimepsuni karma)*. 

It is urged by an impulse of egoism (Sahairi- 
kirena)*. 

It is accomplished by trouble (Kriyatc bahu- 
liyisam)*. 

(5) Tamasika Action : 

It is undertaken from delusion (Mohidira- 
bhyatc) 4 . 

It is undertaken without taking into consider- 
ation (Anapek$ya cha) 4 — 



1 Mahabhiraum, Bhlfira Parva. eh. 42. si. 28. 
* Mahabhiratam, Bh 4 nu Parva „ „ „ 2J . 
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Capability (Pauiufam) 1 . 

Consequence (Anubandham)*. 

Loss (Kjayam) 1 . 

Injury to others (Himsi) 1 . 

Corresponding to the nature of the agent and of the 
action there are three kinds of happiness which are 
the objects of desire (Sukham tvidanlm trividham)*, 
x. Sittvika Happiness. 

It is painful in the beginning (Agre vija- 
miva)*. 

It is pleasurable in the end (Paxinimc 
amritopamam)* 

It is the product of self-knowledge (Atma- 
buddhiprasidajam)*. 
a. Rijasika Happiness. 

It is the result of the contact of senses with 
their objects (Vifayendriyasaihyogit) 4 . 

It is first pleasurable (Agre amjitopamam) 4 . 

It is painful in the end (Parifiimc vijamiva) 4 . 
3. Timasika Happiness. 

It deludes the soul both in its commence- 
ment and in its consequence (Agre chinu- 
bandhe cha mohanamatmanah) 4 . 

It is the offspring of (i) sleep, (ii) indolence 
(iii) stupidity— (Nidrilasyapramfldotth- 

ham)*. 

First conquer the Rajas (Jitvl rajah pflrvam) 4 



Mahlhhiratam, Bhijm* Parra. ch. 42. tl. ly 
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